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armed or murdered in their houses, or on their way to parade
ground.' They added,c that the daily threats -(actually executed
in many late instances here) of personal and other injury to
those continuing yeomen or supporters of them ; and the loss of
all trade or employment from the numerous body United, or
affecting to be so through fear or interest/ had weakened the
yeomanry, and that the protection of the country in a time of
extreme danger, and when measures of desperate vigour might
be required, could not be safely entrusted to mere volunteers,
liable to no coercion except honour and regard to character.1

It will be sufficiently evident to anyone who considers the
subject with common candour, that under such circumstances
numerous military outrages were certain to occur. The only
method by which the disarming could be carried out and the
men who were engaged in nightly outrages detected, was by
nightly raids, in rebellious districts. The Chief Secretary
strongly pressed upon the commander in the North, that the
soldiers searching for arms should always be accompanied by a"
superior officer; but Lake answered that, though he would do
what he could to prevent abuses, this, at least, was absolutely
impossible. Success could only be attained by surprise, by the
simultaneous search of innumerable widely scattered cabins.
If it was known that a search was proceeding in one place, arms
were at once concealed in fifty others. It was impossible that
an officer could be present in every cabin which was being
searched, and the task had to be largely entrusted to little
groups of private soldiers. No one who knows what an army
is, and how it is recruited, could expect that this should go on
without producing instances of gross violence and outrage, and
without seriously imperilling discipline.

This, however, was Ly no means the worst. The danger of
invasion and armed rebellion was so great, and the regular
troops in Ireland were so few, that it was necessary to collect
them in points of military importance, and to entrust services
which did not require a serious display of force to militiamen,
and yeomen, newly enrolled and most imperfectly disciplined.
The yeomen, from their knowledge of the country and its people,

1 Memorial of magistrates of the    officers of the yeomanry, to General
counties of Down and Armagh, and    Lake, March 18, 1797.